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crowd of parasites, cynics, and degenerates. Lebedev is a
servile hireling, a greasy procurer, a usurer, a perjurer, but
he excels in explaining the Revelation of St. John, and laments
in rounded phrases the fate of Madame Du Barry.
"If you whip me," he says to Rogozhin, "that will be proof
that you do not reject me. Whip me! By your blows you are
taking possession of me."
There is General Ivolgin, "resigned and unhappy," who
lies for the pleasure of lying, and who in the end is no longer
able to distinguish falsehood from truth. There is General
Epanchin, the pompous and faint-hearted lover of Nastasia
Philipovna. There is Gania, who wants to marry her only
because he hopes thus to attain a profitable career. He says,
"Yes or no? Is seventy-five thousand rubles worth under-
going such a torture?"
There is pretty Aglaya, who laughs at the prince and
adores him. Finally, there is the interesting figure of Hip-
polyte, the young consumptive, whose days are numbered
and who feels the need of reading his confession in public.
With this dying man, Dostoevsky tackles the problem of
the ultimate meaning of life. Hippolyte, like the author him-
self, is torn by the conflict between thought and matter. Is
there something beyond the walls? Is there a force that can
transcend the laws of nature? Are miracles possible, or is
everything regulated according to "twice two makes four?"
Hippolyte turns to Christ as the embodiment of thought
triumphant. He thinks of the picture in Rogozhin's waiting
room. "The face of Christ is atrociously disfigured by the
blows He has received, He is covered with bleeding wounds,
His eyes are wide open. They stare and shine with a glare
of death. But strangely enough, the corpse of this man who
has suffered so much suggests a curious question. If such was